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BLUE JANUARY 
If we were inclined toward pessimism (and fortunately we are not 
or we would cease running a poetry magazine), we would suggest that 
even today in the South there are more forces active at work to under- 
mine the writing of good verse than to encourage it. Blue is the color 
of the month, however, and we shall not cavil about it. 


First of all there is a very blue spot in North Carolina, notably 
at Charlotte, where a bluestocking Alice in Wonderland (in her 
alice blue gown) runs the rather indigo organization entitled for no 
apparent reason The Poetry Society of the South. In this elect group 
dedicated to the service of painful purity, and wearing blue glasses, 
are some very amusing but reactionary old ladies who call sentimental 
verse immortal and people their little blue heaven with their own 
pictures—prehaps in blue print. . . . The Journal of American Poetry 
is the organ of this impeccably blue group. . . . The existence of this 
reactionary organization is but one indication of the deeply intrenched 
fundamentalism which art must encounter in the South. 


On the opposite extreme is the announcement of BLUES: a Revue 
of Modern Literature, just started by Charles Henri Ford in Mississippi. 
This new arrival on the literary horizon should give Alice something 
new to sputter about, and will . . . for I am led to believe that 
BLUES will be the most radical magazine published in the country, 
though mere radicalism is not always something to be praised. 
BOZART is dedicated to tolerance and progress, but desires to strike a 
happy mean, if possible—to give an unbiased cross-section of the 
best. BLUES is a laboratory for poetic experiment, and may serve a 
very useful purpose in our cultural life, if it is carefully edited. 


Howard Mumford Jones, too, is so blue these days; he still desires to 
do away with all Southern poetry magazines, publishers, and what-not, 
because he says they encourage middle-sized minds to pose as poets. . . . 
But after all, why not let everybody be a poet who wants to? And 
why should Mr. Jones get blue in the face about poets who write for 
praise only, when the Lantern doesn’t pay for poems? And why .. . 
but what’s the use? 


There is nothing blue about the contributors to this issue of 
BOZART, though. For among the new ones are Cale Young Rice, 
one of the South’s most distinguished poets, residing in Louisville, Ky., 
Cotton Noe, Kentucky poet-laureate, and Sarah Litsey, also from Ken- 
tucky. Other newcomers include: Nora B. Cunningham of Chanute, 
Kansas; Richard C. Johnson; Hugh B. Cave of Boston; Madeleine 
Aaron of Wichita, Kansas; Nelle Arnold of Gretna, Nebraska; Earl 
Daniels of Buffalo, New York; Florida Watts Smyth of Chicago; John 
Kearns of Jacksonville, Illinois; and A. M. Sullivan of New York City. 
Other contributors have appeared hitherto. 
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CAWDOR—AN APPRECIATION 


Robinson Jeffers, hermit and abiding genius of the California Coast, 
has in “Cawdor” produced another modern American tragedy of 
ominous importance. An intense indictment of God and human- 
ity is this novelized long poem, burning with a magnificent sense of 
values in a style which has properly been called “indelible.” No other 
contemporary poet writing in the English language speaks with so 
valiant and individual an idiom as Jeffers; no other poet of our 
generation speaks fire to consume humanity with so much vigor 
and authority. 


In “Cawdor” Jeffers has forsaken to a certain extent the hysteria of 
“The Women at Point Sur;” the new poem is clearer, firmer, and per- 
haps stronger in tragic implication. Whereas Dr. Barclay rebelled 
against convention and sought his divinity in flesh, Fera seeks her 
consolation there, and her cure from the fear of death. Annihilation 
is no more the topic of Jeffers, as it was in the foregoing book, though 
terror is. But terror has grown to be a monstrous gnawing fear, no 
cataclysm of fire and hail. Fera, loving Hood Cawdor and destroying 
him; loving the elder Cawdor and destroying him, is a very witch and 
demon, yet a very woman. Cawdor, the hard, noble, obtuse lord of 
forest and hill, becomes a blind captive, snared within the net of 
his own making. Just as the father of Fera was the caged eagle, so 
all humanity is made to appear in the fierce symobilsm of the eagle, 
caged, whose only release is not the swift free sky but the slow fettered 
vault of earth... . 


One of the most powerful innovations in “Cawdor” is the almost 
uncanny intuition into death. The most elemental terror of human- 
kind is given its most adequate modern treatment. Primitive, yet 
vastly sophisticated is the macabre and ghastly description of the frus- 
trated personality, falling apart in delicious agony, surrendering forever 
the unity and joy of its metabolism. Here is something in the modern 
spirit which is as terribly poignant and vital as Beowulf, and as tragic 
as Aeschylus. Here is a book of heartbreaking bravery. Who fails to 
read “Cawdor” (Horace Liveright, New York) will miss an intense 
catharsis through pity and fear. 


—E. H. 
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BRAVADO 


When I am put to bed by death 
And tucked in by the gravedigger 
Under a blanket of red clay, 
As big as I or a little bigger, 
I shall find the means to walk— 
If means are—through rocks and rivers, 
And listening to the atoms talk 
Cull some wisdom from their quivers. 
I shall ply the mole with queries, 
Ask of the blind earthworm the way. 
From queer bony fossil-series 
Learn if life has gone astray. 
Learn if up is better than down, 
If ascent has any meaning; 
If the anthill or the town 
Is the aim toward which Time’s leaning. 
I shall have great whiles as spirit, 
If I’m that; if not as dust— 
Which at least has this merit, 
Senselessness to any thrust. 
—Ca.e Younc Rice. 


THE YEAR TURNS 


And shall we hope to bring the Autumn back, 

Press down the full cheeks of the grape, or snare 

One bird flown Southward, now these hills are 
black? 

Allow the year to pass; the branch is bare. 


Lean out into the dusk with me and make 
Peace with the flush of Autumn and its gold; 
We are two branches that the wind must break— 
Winter is on us, we are growing old. 
—HAaroLp VINAL. 


MISOGYNIST 


Women, women, what have you to offer 
That I hould go, a fly, to your spider mesh? 
I have a pen, a penny, and a song— 


Why should I burn for rose silk flesh? 


Skirts, baggage, tittle-tattle gossip, 

What can you give that I have not now? 

I have a cabin quieter than whispers, 

I have a gander and a good milch cow. 
—BENJAMIN MusSER. 
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THOSE WHO GO DOWN IN SHIPS 


Too rife their thirst for sea, this braggart crew. 

They needed the slice of the wind in a gutted sail 

And the bite of salt in their teeth and the surging 
through 

Of breakers side-whacked by a northern gale. 

See them aboard the white planks of their planning, 

The bawling skipper and the tattoed mate, 

The tall boy Shelley, in his eyes the scanning 

Of reef and sand-bar in his sailor’s fate. . 


These are not born to follow a highway’s turning. 

They take a roadless way and what comes after 

Is only another voyage past returning 

With freedom and song and clear, deep-throated 
laughter. 

Too rife their thirst for sea and the last watch 
squalling. 

They will not ever answer homeward calling. 

—SaraH LitsEy. 


CHANT SANS PAROLES 


Such poignant feeling he could not express, 
Except in Music’s universal tongue,— 

Chant sans Paroles, a wordless grief that wrung 
Tchaiskovsky’s heart for wrongs beyond redress: 
Stark poverty, imprisonment, duress— 

Man’s inhumanity to man, far-flung 

And ancient, even when the world was young,— 
Dark tragedies of might and selfishness: 


The peasants gather from the fields of toil; 

But now the Russian sun no longer shines: 

Two thousand miles of frozen, blood-stained soil, 
To wretched exile in Siberian mines. 


The speechless stars look down through blinding 


tears, 
And count the hours crawling into years. 
—CoTTon Nog. 


DISSENT 
Mine eye offended me. I plucked it out, 
And now I grope, half blind and wholly lost. . . . 
Better to see, though with a sinful eye, 
Than purchase purity at such a cost. 
—Nora B. CuNNINGHAM. 
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DARK ADVENTURE 


With little reason for living 
But none for dying 

She went toward the harbor 
Where tall ships were lying. 


High in the rigging 
Of a slim-masted clipper 
Sang a lonely man, 


Under the dipper. 


“Sad eyes, wise eyes, 
Why are you weeping? 
Deep eyes, sweet eyes, 
Think not of sleeping. 
Come: I shall love you, 
Come if you dare; 
Sail through the midnight 
Straight to despair.” 


When he descended 

She went to his side; 
“Take me,” she whispered, 
And suddenly cried. 


With no reason for living 

But none for sighing 

She welcomed his lips 

And hastened her dying. 
—RIcHARD V. JOHNSON. 


DESCRIPTION 


There is no passion, 

No abandon, in her soul. 

Her smile is a mechanical thing, 

Turned to a premeditated angle, 

Intended to please, 

And pleases—but never delights. 

She loves without loving, 

Dances without hearing the rhythmic stamp 

Of the orchestra, 

And says calmly: 

“How perfect the moon is tonight,” 

Instead of whispering, ‘“Look!— 

Look at the moon!” 

She is always conscious, always deliberate. 

She kisses without closing her eyes. 
—Hucu B. Cave. 
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ADVICE TO A PILGRIM 


Forgive the winds their inconsistencies, — 
Forget the rain’s grim sullenness and chill, 
Ignore the petty whisperings of the trees; 
Stand firm before the thunder’s sudden will. 


Beware of promises that April sings. 

Turn from her music—harp, and drum and pipe. 

Remember, in your bruises and your stings, 

It takes a frost to turn persimmons ripe. , 
—MabDELEINE AARON. 


WAY STATION 


Like a tired old woman 
Reverently approaching her bed,— 
With a lingering, grateful groan 
The train comes to a stop. 


The garish windows of the Pullman 

Stare unseeing into a wide wall of blackness. 

Now the station master scribes with his lantern 
Ellipsoids of light. 

More lights roll and bounce from the darkness. 
The station hands’ monosyllables punctuate 

The drone of the frogs and crickets. . . . 

A raucous throat is cleared, ripping the silence. .. . 
Out of eternity a woman is singing to her child 
Meaningless words, ensphering all creation. . . . 
The sound of talking swells like a growing wave: 
There are lingering goodbyes, 

Staccato helloes, 

As a small crowd pushes toward the cars. 


Now the train collects herself, 
And slowly, laboriously, ° 
Pulls away. 
From the Observation, I watch the hamlet 
Melting into deeper blackness. . . 
Even now the villagers are returning 
To their haunts of torpid complacency, 
Like languid cockroaches that have been 
Suddenly roused to activity 
By the snapping on 
Of an electric light. 

—ANDERSON M. Scruces. 
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STENOGRAPHERS ON SUNDAY 


Old Roger broke New England roads 
To hurl a god in village ears; 

The public chauvinistic modes 
Beseiged a Calvary, and years. 


Beneath the city’s capitol slate 

The desks and clocks have knelt to stones; 
State numbers are beyond debate 

The heart of sacrificial bones. 


The book, the finger and the grave 
Relieved from such monogamy 

May slide upon a Persian nave 

And leave a dusty remnant free. 


Not song, but somaesthetic art 
Allures blind eyes to approbation; 
And oils the click of counterpart, 
Urging the soul to conformation. 
—WarRREN TAYLOR. 


LAST LAUGH 


I shall go forth on the night wind, gliding 
Swifter than time, to the cavernous tomb; 

I shall go out with a laugh, deriding 

Tears and prayers and your drums of doom. 


Keep your pity for those who pity 

Their little selves, and sprinkle their sod. 

I ride the wind on your silly city, 

And tomorrow I laugh in the face of God. 


And after that laugh and the ride and the thunder, 

I'll fling what you call my soul to you, 

Then the descent and the swift dip under 

And silence . . . and do then what you would do. 
—BENJAMIN Musser. 


GREAT FLOOD! 


Some day the world will drown 

In the hot tears of lovers 

Chronologically kept apart. 
—HELEN Ruopa Hoopes. 
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MADMAN 
Mad! they think I am mad! 


I can hear them whispering about it, 
I can see their furtive looks. 

Why, I am the only sane man here; 
They are all mad! 


They are all mad. 

They whisper together in corners, 

They will not look at me. 

All day they wander around me; 

At night they come softly into my room. 

They stand very still; 

Only a shadow flickers sometimes. 

They think I do not see them; that is because they 
are mad. 

I am afraid of them—madmen are dangerous. 

I do not speak 

But I lie and watch them all night long. 

They will never get me; I am too cunning for 
them. 

And they think I am mad! 

—NELLE ARNOLD. 


THE YOUNG BIRD 


The young bird is lying 
At the base of the tree. 
Too young for flying, 
It stirs helplessly. 
The old birds are crying, 
Where the bare nest clings. 
They cannot lift the dying. 
Their arms are wings. 
—FLormwa Watts SMYTH. 


LIFE HISTORY 


Oh yesterday I played the fool, 
Rejoicing in a folly 

Whose memory is enough today 
To make me melancholy. 


Tomorrow I shall lift my head 
And hunt until I find 
Just such another lunacy 
To occupy my mind. 
—Ear_ DanicELs. 
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LEAN WORLD 


The world is lean now: the bright enterprise 

Of Spring is over; weariness has taken 
Possession of the fields; this pasture lies 

Beneath me like a city long forsaken. 

The land, its flanks grown hard, ripples no more 
With rivers of gold wheat; a woodpecker, 
Drums out a rataplan in a tall fir— 

Winter at last knocks boldly at our door. 


So in the winter of our love, I am 

The land turned barren; beauty shall not wake 

This heart again, which is too sternly cold 

To blossom forth into an epigram. 

I am a hill, standing beside a lake— 

Knee-deep in a lost memory of gold. 
—HarRo_p VINAL. 


BIRTHRIGHT 


What do I owe my baby? All a father can give. 
What do I owe my father? What water owes a 
sieve, 


What lightning owes to clouds and birds to broken 
shells, 
What crops may owe to farmers, diners dinner- 


bells. 


My father clasper my mother, mastered her warm, 
young flesh. 

Their bodies spun . . . and I was caught in the 
whirling mesh. 


I am an unintended knot in a patternless skein. 
I tie the past to the future, love to endurance and 
pain. 


A bead in a skeptic’s rosary, white spindrift flown, 
What do I owe my father? Much I must atone. 
—RaLPH CHEYNEY. 


TO LAUGH AT, OR WEEP 


Black is white, you used to say— 

My foolish head would nod. 

That, my love, was yesterday— 

Now, black is black, by God. 
—Marco Carson. 
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PENIEL 
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PENIEL 


Like Jacob I have wrestled too, 

Alone— 

In agonies of gorgeous wonder 

With God and all his constellated retinue. 
And I have conquered and been overthrown 
By Heaven’s hostile, stern, dynamic host 

In brief terrific thunder. 


At arrogant bleak noon 

I’ve fought the myriad shadow of the Golden 
Ghost 

Across the brutal meadows of the blue. 


At midnight where the cliffs of sorrow rise 
To the bright desolate 

Cathedral of the moon, 

I have fought bitterly the Burning One, 

Seeing the savage panic in His holy eyes, 

And grappled in black terror through the skies 
His phosphorous silhouettes, 

As any turgid spirit battles Fate 

With fierce orchestral epithets, 

Or as the tiger fangs his Tiger God. 


Aching through ether like an exile star, 
I’ve quivered as the quickened seed aspires, 
Breaking the dungeon of its yellow hull, 
Stabbed with exultance, green and terrible, 
Swelled with a burning surf of secret fires, 
Plunging its fingers far— 

Up through the glamor of the fragrant ground 
With an inaudible rich avalanche of sound, 
Writhing up to the Sun; 

So have I fought my God 

But could not break the sod. 


I’ve parried thrusts with Michael’s spear of flame 
Beside the angry gate of Paradise; 

I’ve trapped God in a brave, symbolic name 

And found philosophies 

But exquisite and immemorial lies. 


I have set ambush in Gethsemane 
And fought God for the cup 
He would not yield to me; 
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Each hill has been a verdant Calvary, 
Each tree the glory of a lyric cross 
That would not lift me up. 


I once entrenched myself in dreams 

To snare my subtle Foe, 

But at one leap He cleared the crystal fosse; 
Then with a rapid cunning in my schemes 
I turned the panther for the phantom Doe. 
Through purple orchards of ripe shadows, we 
Drew out the dazzling and majestic chase 
Till, 

In Death’s valley, hidden by a starry hill, 

In a miraculous and sudden way 

I met my Adversary face to face— 

And I, the panther, stood at bay! 


I have balked God at every bend 

And starkly with a proselyting greed 

Have chained Him in the fetters of distress, 
And manacled His meaning in a creed. 
Then once in color I have prisoned Him, 
Holding a rainbow bridge against Seraphim; 
Once lassoed Him within a rabid metaphor 
Of radiant words; 

Once snarled Him in a song as men snare birds, 
But He has made eternity His door 

From all the vaults my mind has faceted, 
World without end. . . . 


O do not guess who this God is, 

(Jehovah, Demogorgon, Pan or Thor 

Each is the awful same, 

Each but a frantic name) — 

Nor seek to plumb our clandestine, erotic 
mysteries. 

And do not ask me where He now is fled 

In His electric utter loveliness: 

I will not tell, 

Though He inhabit Hell. . . . 


I give one hint before I may depart: 
Behold my face and see the battle in my heart! 


—ERNEST HartTsock. 
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A PHILOSOPHER OF RURAL ORIGIN 


He turned his feet to wander in the skies 

And spoke at length upon the beautiful; 

With fierce brave gestures did he seek to pull 

The dull gray curtain of realities; 

Long words presented large anomalies 

Which with a warm affection he would cull 

To rob them of their kernels deep and dull— 

Yet, once and now again came in his eyes 

A look that had its origin in earth, 

Suggesting fresh turned fields and rustic birth; 

Though he would rather dwell with avatars 

Of thoughtful ages in the heights, his toes 

Had ploughed too long and deep the cotton rows 

Ever to feel at ease among the stars. 
—Nancy TELFAIR. 


THE IMMORTAL PHRASE 
(“Hoc habeo quodcunque dedi.’’) 


“All that I gave away, I have it still,” 

A Roman poet wrote, and for his pains, 

The phrase alone (for all we know) remains; 
In greater truth he wrought that was his will. 
Of what brave words he may have spoken shines, 

Grim epitaph of his own choice sincere, 

This thought upon his tomb. Year after year 
No research yields another of his lines. 


Yet who of breathing poets would not choose 
The long felicity of this calm phrase, 
Were all that he had writ in life besides 
Imperilled by neglect, or counterviews; 
How brief, how simple, for consummate praise 
Serenely borne thru grammar’s ebbs and tides! 
—JOHN KEARNS. 


THE FRUIT OF EVOLUTION 


(On a man seen reading a picture newspaper) —_— 
For this, man slowly learned the lettered art, 
With painful strivings, age on nameless age— 
That he, ape-browed, with gibbering jaws apart, 
May grin and yawn at this unlettered page! 

—STANTON A. COBLENTZ. 
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CHILDREN OF THE HILLS 


The docile valley startles them. On straight 
Hard lines of city streets, and symmetry 

Of level corn and cotton, they will sate 
Their envious eyes, but rich tranquillity 

Can never lure them from the high estate 
That is their Eden and Gethsemane. 


They are not martyrs to a chosen cross 

But love the brutal hills that prison them. 
They game with fate and when they lose the toss 
Only the wind shall shriek the requiem, 

Another steps up to retrieve the loss 

And proudly plays his father’s stratagem. 


In turgid streams they read their ghostly signs— 
On autumn days the tumbling words are hissed 
Amid the trepidation of the pines. 

The cataract, a hoar evangelist 

Thunders and blusters from his lofty shrines 
And shrouds Jehovah in a smoky mist. 


Hill-billy does not wince before the knout 
Which flays him through the bleak, long years; 
Stolid he waits, and silently goes out 

While stoic mourners freeze their seldom tears; 
With never a futile word of faith or doubt, 
And never a loud surrender to their fears. 
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If he is taciturn, the slow wheels grind 
Your friendly syllables into a chaff 

Of empty sounds. Truth filters in his mind 
Like sunlight in the trees. He will not quaff 
Bought wisdom of the plains, yet with a kind, 
Blunt word can slay an armored paragraph. 


Unconscious of heroic pride or pose 

They bare each scar as any soldier might 

A sabre gash. If friends are few, their foes 
Are fewer still. When hill men choose to fight 
The red Mosaic law is all one ever knows, 
They have not learned the gesture of the knight. 


They seldom smile, but they are not immune 

To ecstasy. Their discipline of mood 

Cannot withhold pure rapture born in June 
When bows dance on the screaming cherrywood, 
Or old harmonicas invoke a tune 

To slay decorum in the solitude. 


The mountain woman is not fragile clay— 

Her calloused hands command the axe and hoe, 
And never a word escapes her to betray 

The urge and ache beneath her calico. 

Her sudden youth flames to a swift decay 

And thirty years shall watch the embers glow. 


The mountain folk are proud. They would not 
hope 

For Paradise beyond this Calvary. 
In shadows of the pine and spruce they grope 
Saluting God, but not on bended knee, 
And no device will tempt them from the slope 
That is their Eden and Gethsemane. 

—A. M. SULLIVAN. 


CERTAIN WORDS ON THE ATTAINMENT 
OF HIGH WISDOM 


A fool can enter Paradise, 
If he can find the way there, 
But only angels and the wise 
Know how to stay there! 
—ANNE HaMILTON. 
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BLIND BOONE 


Blind Boone fiddled night and day, 
Not a tune he couldn’t play. 


Red haws bursting on the trees, 
Catfish sunning in the river bed, 
Sweet-melling lilacs in the breeze, 

New moon shining overhead, 

White catalpa blossoms drifting down, 
New-born mules kicking up their heels, 
Corn pone cooking crisp and brown, ~ 
Feet tip-tapping in the old-time reels; 


Blind Boone fiddled all the night, 
Couldn’t read a note, didn’t have no sight; 
Blind Boone fiddled all day long, 

Making up the tune as he went along; 


Morning glories growing round the door, 
Old man possum hiding up a tree, 
Darkey babies playing on the floor, 
Black woman singing bout her misery, 
Warm wind blowing up the taste of rain, 
Bird dogs barking and a loud-voiced gun, 
Farm wagons creaking up a dusty lane, 
Quiet coming with the day’s work done; 


Old Blind Boone, down Missouri way, 
Played on his fiddle, night and day. 
—DorotHy BELLE FLANAGAN. 


OLD LAUGHTERS 


What has the goal of all this living been? 

A little glory in forgotten places, 

A little sorrow in beloved faces, 

And all the little ecstasy of sin. 

What is the guerdon of delight and pain? 

A few brief memories of mood and mist, 

Made laughable by time, the satirist, 

Till those who laugh are more sublime than sane. 


Then let us laugh our simple, patient laughters 

To light our gentle journey to its end, 

Following olden roads to old hereafters, 

Singing with life as friend may sing with friend, 

Knowing that wrath nor wretchedness can part 

A man from a man with laughter in his heart. 
—ErRNEsT Hartsock. 
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PVE Rais Viciteel autBinbyn Tee dehy by shat abe cuiltein: OTR, 
PASTURE ON PARNASSUS 
By Ernest Hartsock 
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West-running Brook, by Robert Frost (Henry Holt & Co., $2.50). 

Here is Wintergreen again. Colloquial fellow, Robert Frost; some 
kin to Jack, saying “Let what will be be,” without even any comma 
between the be’s. Something like Cal Coolidge, too: doesn’t say much. 
But he has a sense of humor, sharp and dry and gentle; not concerned 
with great events. Little ones are big enough. And “inner weather” 
(why didn’t he call the book that?) envelops him; not storms, though. 
It’s all inner weather with him; in fact he talks remarkably like a 
farmer, enjoying the bleak fruit of barren land with a tolerant chuckle. 
He hasn’t many neighbe-s any more; mostly now he talks about wood- 
peckers and trees, roses and bears. And there are more epigrams. 
Laconic and resigned is this book of his; but somehow fine and firm 
and friendly, and intimate with life. 


Now the Sky, and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.00). 

There is an ominous finality about the verse of Mark Van Doren; 
it is like sign language chiselled in stone, for it is very cryptic, and 
very still and very explanatory. Somehow it is like the record of a 
dead futurity; it is the history of things which cannot be adequately 
understood. Calm, candid, adequate in technique, it has dignity and 
direction, yet without marked fervor. It is like very strong starlight. 

. Passion is present, but it is quiet passion, ardor tempered with 
monumental discretion. Mr. Van Doren speaks like one who has 
learned considerable which he is not altogether willing to tell. . . . He 
has come very close to a complete personal expression in ‘“‘Poorhouse 
Dream,” and very near to pathos. And after all, pathos is what he 
knows best, the pathos of an intellectual who speaks with simplicity be- 
cause simplicity is eventually consummate complexity. There is an air 
of ominous finality about the verse of Mark Van Doren. 


Collected Sonnets of Edwin Arlington Robinson (Macmillan. $1.75). 

A rich record of growth is the collection of sonnets herein presented, 
with the closing examples in the volume more and more typical of the 
Robinson that we know. For the most part, the subject matter of 
these compositions is dark, often subtle, sometimes cryptic, and almost 
sinister. A feature peculiar to most of the sonnets is the incremental 
pattern of the thought. Words are weighed against words with the 
care of the apothecary; but the result is no panacea, though it have 
the sudden brackish taste. . . . To change the simile, these sonnets 
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are like mullioned windows with faces indelibly behind them, faces 
generally tragic. . . . Patiently, with the mathematical gentility of 
one explaining an abstruse theorem, Robinson proceeds. Sometimes 
the corollaries overwhelm the theorem; and sometimes the method 
hardly justifies the means. But oftener one departs with the feeling 
that the question is settled definitely and with firmness and pity. 


Braithwaite’s Anthology, 1928, compiled by W. S. Braithwaite (Harold 
Vinal, Ltd. $4.00). 


Again and once more comes Braithwaite’s selection of what he con- 
siders the best poems of the year in American magazines. As usual, the 
collection is representative and valuable, though there is room for dis- 
agreement over certain of the selections. It should be noted, however, 
that in the case of certain poets the selection of typical poems is neces- 
sary rather than the choice of best poems; this policy has its virtue and 
its coresponding vice. Certain women poets from Elizabeth Hollister 
Frost to Virginia Stait, despite their undoubted worth, seem to have a 
little more space than is consistent with absolute justice, in a collection 
where May Williams Ward is totally omitted and Lizette Woodworth 
Reese has but one poem. . . . One feature, however, is of consider- 
able value to American poetry; that is, the excellent expedient of 
recognizing new talent such as that of John Lee Higgins, Evelyn 


Graham, Nancy Telfair and John Funk. 


The Death of a Buccaneer and Other Poems, by Stanley E. Babb (P. L. 
Turner, Dallas, Tex.). 


Here is a poet who has chosen his theme well, but has not always 
justified his choice by his execution. With an adequate vocabulary, 
a reasonable amount of vitality, and a laudable appreciation of the sea, 
Mr. Babb very often fails to write with force, apparently because he 
has not mastered the music of words. His epithets are frequently vivid, 
though repetitious; and he is too often guilty of being merely en- 
thusiastic with the resulting terms of “marvelous” or “precious.” When 
these banalities are overcome, we may look for far better verse from 
this talented newspaper-man. 


The Best Poems of 1928, selected by Thomas Moult (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.). 


Here is a pleasant collection for reading. But that is all. Any- 
body who calls these the best poems of 1928 needs to digest some 
American poetry magazines. There are some good poems included, 
among which are Virginia Lyne Tunstall’s sonnet, “Recognition” by 
William Alexander Percy, Joseph Auslander’s “Escape,” and Louis 
Golding’s “A Springtime Lost.” And there are some equally banal 
verses by W. H. Davies, Viola Gerhard Garvin, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Dorothy Parker. These poets may be very 
good poets, but the efforts in this collection do not hint it. And where 
are Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, Elinor Wylie, Edna Millay, Lizette 
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Reese, Harold Vinal, or Lucia Trent . . . ? It is only fair to say that 
= book is attractively printed and is decorated charmingly by John 
usten. 


Winter Words in Various Moods and Meters, by Thomas Hardy (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). 

Made out of hard, grave matter, ruggedly framed and roughly 
woven, this final collection of Hardy’s poems is typical of his faults 
and his values. With a deep, gnarled interest in the actions and 
emotions of humanity, he writes with dynamic force. Sometimes his 
verbal devices become so crude as to be practically repellant; again 
he has simple vigor. One has the feeling after reading this book, that 
Hardy was a greater person than he was a poet; one feels his sympathies, 
his convictions, and his full brown humor, and we reverence him for 
these attributes. We also praise him when in a flash he drives something 
terribly true into us with blunt dexterity as in “Christmas: 1924”: 


“Peace upon earth!” was said. We sing it 
And pay a million priests to bring it. 
After two thousand years of mass 
We've got as far as poison-gas.” 


Spires and Spears, by Walter Hendricks (Robt. Packard Co., Chicago. 
$2.00). 

A very amiable cavalier is Mr. Hendricks with his love of sleep 
and chestnut-roasters, hay and butterflies. Singing something like a 
wren and hopping from one theme to another, he dispenses amusing 
and whimsical antics all about. He is one of the few breezy poets 
who discovers point without forsaking beauty. Though his verses are 
sometimes merely clever, though they are always refreshing, and singu- 
larly deft. 


Collected Poems, of Margaret Widdemer (Harcourt, Brace, New York). 

Clinching her place as one of our most valued lyric minor poets, 
Margaret Widdemer offers both verses and personal comments or ex- 
planations in this new volume. Still outstanding in the work of this 
woman poet is her feeling for the oppressed and the quaint; some of 
the smaller lyrics seem tenuous and echoic beside the intensity of her 
social poems. Some of the ephemeral songs might have been omitted 
without injury to the author’s reputation; but such a moving poem 
as ““Road’s End” is, despite its approach to sentimentality, a tender 
expression of a woman’s feeling toward childhood and toward eternity. 
There is a real pathos in the verses about childhood. 


A Few Vinal Books (Harold Vinal, Ltd.). 

Lantern Slides for a World Tour is the explanatory title of some 
desultory verses by Frederick James Hill; occasional glimpses of 
imagination redeem portions of the tour. Ravings in Delirium, by Dr. 
Ary Flaks, is aptly named; the author has no aptitude in his adopted 
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language for meter or words. Voice and Vision by Jessie A. Ross is 
the usual sort of amateur rhyming with some humor now and then. 


Selected Poems for Armistice Day, edited by C. B. McAllister (Dean 

& Co. $2.00). 

A worthy collection of poems, most of which are designed to aid 
the cause of world peace, is this compendium of American poetic 
opinion. Contributors are wide apart in school and tendency, but 
united in sentiment; the volume includes poems by Harvey Allen, 
Leonora Speyer, Louis Untermeyer, Katharine Lee Bates, Babette 
Deutsch, and Roselle Mercier Montgomery, not to mention other poets, 
famous and unknown. 


LYRIC AWARD ANNOUNCED 


The judges in the Bozart Lyric Contest, meeting in conference, 
have made the following decisions with considerable difficulty, due to 
the very high general quality of the material submitted in this contest. 
First Prize is divided: $12.50 to E. Merrill Root for “Flight of Earth” 
in the May-June number; and $12.50 to Maud E. Uschold for “Last 
Dawn” in the November-December number. The Second Prize of 
Books (value $10.00) was awarded to Lizette Woodworth Reese for 
“For a Prodigal” in the July-August number. Two special awards of 
$5.00 in books were authorized to William Alexander Percy for ‘The 
Charioteer of Delphi” and to Lawrence Lee for “Brief Men.” Others 
given honorable mention by the judges are, in order: Ellen Glines, 
Grace Stone Coates, Louis Ginsberg, Isabel Fiske Conant, Marco Carson, 
Elizabeth Davis Richards, and Dorothy Collins Alyea. 

The judges in this contest were all Atlanta poets, including Agnes 


Kendrick Gray, Nina Hansell Macdonald, Daniel Whitehead Hicky, and 
Ernest Hartsock. 


BOZART SATIRE CONTEST 


Ernest Hartsock, THE Bozart Press, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best satiric poem of not more than forty lines, written in the Heroic 
Couplet (iambic pentameter, rhyming), and dealing with a con- 
temporary American scene. ! Only poems accepted and published in 
Volume Two of Bozart, September, 1928—July, 1929, are eligible 
for this award. The Editor reserves the right to withhold the award if 
an insufficient amount of suitable or valuable material is submitted. 


Watch for the new prize contest to be announced in our next issue! 
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